RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
that time were examined at the end of the May Term, and the places in the examination room were arranged alphabetically. This brought Thackeray and Thompson next each other. In the morning the paper was on Elementary Algebra, and Thompson, for a classical man, was a fair mathematician. At any rate, he was good enough to find something to do on this paper, and wrote sheet after sheet. Thackeray whispered to him, " It would be a great help to me if you would turn your papers round so that I could read them'', and Thompson did so. (No emolument of any kind depended on the result of this examination.) The paper in the afternoon was Greek verse. Thackeray, who fancied himself as a classic, went off at a great pace and finished well before the allotted time. As he was going out he handed a copy of his verses to Thompson and said, " You were very kind to me about the Algebra paper this morning ; if these verses are of any use to you they are quite at your service ". The Master, when he told me the story, said, " I had the curiosity to read them, and there wasn't a line without a gross blunder " J He was remarkably imperturbable. I remember a sermon of his in Chapel, when for once he was ending with what was, for him, quite a fervid exhortation. Just before the end, he lost his place and it took him quite an appreciable time to find it. When he did, he started in exactly the same high tone as he had left off. The effect of this syncopated earnestness was quite startling.
To the outside world he was perhaps best known as the sayer of witty things. When Seeley succeeded Kings-ley in the Professorship of Modern History, Thompson, when coming away from his inaugural lecture, said, " I never thought we should have missed Kingsley so much ". He said when he was Canon of Ely, " Ely is a very damp 272